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CHAPTER VI 


BELLEVUE 


ELLEVUE is treated first of the four 

cities because it appears from the sur- 
vey data that in 1947 it was superior in 
moral integration to the other three. This 
was a little surprising, since the statistics on 
crime and welfare effort had indicated, both 
in 1940 and in 1946-47, that Gorge City was 
slightly superior to Bellevue. However, the 
evidence is quite clear (as revealed in Figure 
2 in the preceding chapter) that the reverse 
is actually the case. Under these circum- 
stances it seems expedient to present Belle- 
vue first, so that it may serve as the exem- 
plar of a well-integrated community. 

The physical setting of Bellevue is de- 
lightful. It is situated on a lake and in the 
midst of the rolling farmland typical of the 
northeastern part of the country. It is sur- 
rounded by a fertile agricultural region and 
is not distant from famous resort areas. The 
first white settler arrived in 1786. The early 
inhabitants came for the most part from the 
areas to the east. With the opening in 1825 
of a canal, which passed right through the 
heart of the town, the population began the 
long steady increase which has continued to 
this day. Later, the main line of a railway 
also came through Bellevue. By 1850 the 
population was in excess of 22,000. This 
figure was doubled by 1870 and quadrupled 
by 1890. By 1940 the population was in ex- 
cess of 200,000. 

Besides native migrants from the east, 
Bellevue has received its share of foreigners. 
Ireland and Germany contributed large 
numbers in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. Italians, Poles, and Ukrainians 
have been later comers. The number of Ne- 
gro residents is relatively small—about 1 
per cent of the population in 1940. However, 
one of the dramatic incidents in the history 
of the community had to do witha Negro. A 
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slave escaped from his master in North 
Carolina, came to Bellevue, and worked for 
a while as a cooper, making salt barrels. 
When his master discovered his whereabouts 
in 1851, he was arrested by the police, but 
the abolitionists of the town attacked the 
police station and rescued the prisoner, 
afterward smuggling him to Canada. 

Besides being the commercial center for 
the surrounding countryside, Bellevue is a 
city of diversified industry. Among the 
products of its many factories are tool steel, 
typewriters, gears, electrical and air-condi- 
tioning equipment, traffic signals, clothes- 
pressing machinery, furniture, cans, wash- 
ing machines, pottery, plated silverware, 
candles, soda ash and other chemicals, and 
agricultural implements. 

Bellevue has the usual complement of 
urban institutions. In addition, there are 
Bellevue University, which includes the 
State College of Forestry, and a fine Medical 
Center of which the University College of 
Medicine is a part. There are extensive 
parks, and a parkway runs along the shore 
of the lake for six miles. 

The heart of the business district is about 
two miles from the lake, and the area be- 
tween is largely given over to industry. 
Factories also run out along the line of the 
principal railroad both east and west. As 
with most American cities, there has been 
a tendency for the deterioration of formerly 
fine residential areas as the business center 
has expanded. Today a semicircle of such 
deterioration is pushing out from the busi- 
ness district to the very gates of the uni- 
versity. Newer residential areas are develop- 
ing on the higher ground to the south and 
southeast. 

Such are the external features of Bellevue. 
It has had a history typical of a hundred 
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other American communities—growth, in- 
flux of immigrants, industrialization, insti- 
tutional development. Although undoubt- 
edly its enviable position today relative to 
moral integration is a result of peculiarly 
favoring circumstances in its past, it would 
be an impossible task to trace the relation- 
ship. All we can hope to dois to find the posi- 
tive forces acting in Bellevue today which 
may account for its good showing. 

Before proceeding to the causal analysis, 
however, it will be well to obtain a more de- 


cent level of confidence—that is, such differ- 
ences would be significant in 95 out of 100 
cases. However, the validity of the broad 
conclusions drawn from the study of the 
four cities rests less on differences in single 
items than on the cumulative confirmation 
that several items give one another. As ex- 
plained in chapter v, the ordinary tests of 
significance are too severe when applied to 
our data. We are therefore going to assume 
that a number of differences having a com- 
mon directional tendency, even though 


TABLE 13* 
GENERAL SATISFACTION WITH BELLEVUE 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
1. What sort of city is this to live in?............... 4.38 4.04 
2. Isit a good city for raising afamily?..... .... ... 3.86 2293 
3. Do most people think it is a good place to live?..... 4.90 4.78 
4. Respondent believes there is a positive attitude 
among people toward the communityf............ 36.8% 27.0% 
5. Respondent would rather live here than anywhere 
Cece tk centile Gee wae Gees RE 61.2% 46.1% 


*In this and all subsequent tables in this chapter in which cross-section scores are given 
differences between Bellevue and the mean of the four cities are significant at the 95 per cent leve 
of confidence as follows: index scores (range 5.00 to 1.00)—when greater than .20; percentages 
between 20 and 80—when greater than 10 per cent; percentages less than 20 or more than 80— 


when greater than 7 per cent. In questions t 


at bear upon integration, high scores alwaysindicate 


high integration no matter how the question is stated. 


t See n. b, Fig. 1. 


tailed picture of the kind of city that Belle- 
vue is. We have said that each of our four 
cities has sociopsychological individuality. 
Though it is important to know that Belle- 
vue is morally well integrated, it is also im- 
portant to know what are its particular 
strengths and whether or not it has any 
weaknesses. These data can most easily be 
presented in terms of the four broad dimen- 
sions set forth in Figures 1 and 2. In each of 
the tables that follow, the index and per- 
centage scores for the Bellevue cross-section 
will be compared with the mean scores for 
the four cities. One must remember that, 
when Bellevue exceeds the mean, it is an 
indication of greater-than-average moral in- 
tegration no matter how the question is 
stated. In the footnote to Table 13 the size 
of the differences that are significant is in- 
dicated. These have been set at the 95 per 


each of them is somewhat less than signifi- 
cant, are telling. 

It is of course true that other aspects of a 
city’s life than moral integration will influ- 
ence people’s general satisfaction with the 
community. The opportunities for earning 
a good living, for instance, would obviously 
also be of great importance. However, the 
five items in Table 13 give some indication 
whether the people feel that the community 
is a humanly rewarding place to live. The 
verdict seems to be generally favorable to 
Bellevue. The evidence is all positive and 
for some of the items is strongly and sig- 
nificantly so. A few quotations will show the 
general tone of the cross-section interviews: 


An eighty-one-year-old lady who has lived 
here always says: “Very few people go away 
and don’t come back.” 
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The proprietor of a wholesale bakery says: 
“I have met men who have come to Bellevue 
to live, and they are very happy; and, when 
they are transferred out of town, they are reluc- 
tant to go.” 


The wife of a circulation manager: “They 
all seem satisfied to live and die here.” 


A housekeeper, separated from her husband: 
“I had no difficuties with my son here. He 
always found plenty to do. In the summer 


Several respondents mentioned gambling 
joints as evil influences, and the leader inter- 
views indicate that this 1s a hot issue, but 
many spoke of the value of the parks as giv- 
ing healthy outlets for youthful energy. Two 
state that the local Boys Club is outstand- 
ing in its effectiveness. 

Bellevue does not make so good a showing 
when it comes to the participation of the 
people in civic affairs. Table 15 shows only 


TABLE 14 
LEVEL OF PERSONAL CONDUCT IN BELLEVUE 


6. Do young people get into trouble much here?... . 
7. Are citizens law-abiding?....... .. 
8. How does it compare with other cities in this respect? 
g. Over-all attitude on desirability of fellow-citizens*. . 


* See n. °, Fig. 1. 


TABLE 15 


PARTICIPATION IN CIVIC AFFAIRS IN BELLEVUE 


10. Do people take an interest in community affairs?. . 


11. Over-all code on respondent’s interest in the com- 


NY See orth a et a aie aco het 


12. Are you doing as much for the community as you 


want to, or should you be taking a more active part? 


13. Have you as much to do with what goes on here as 


the average person?...... ....... 
14. Did you vote in the last election?.. 


there was swimming in the park pools and 
games. And in the winter there was the skating. 
Yes, I think it’s good for raising families here.” 


Table 14 gives the results for our second 
dimension, the level of personal conduct. 
This is closer to the heart of the concept of 
moral integration, since these four questions 
are concerned with the relation of the be- 
havior of citizens to the norms of commu- 
nity life. Here again we see that Bellevue isa 
superior city. All the evidence is in her favor, 
and in two cases the differences are clearly 
significant. Juvenile delinquency seems to 
be more of a worry than adult criminality. 


Mean of 
Betlenue Four Cities 
2.59 2.37 
SEE AR ERGY 4.57 4.46 
3-79 3-79 
4.21 3.96 
Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
3.60 3.2I 
er ee E 3.22 3.06 
263 2.56 
Eitan 2.50 2.57 
eer .| 65.0% 56.1% 


a slight superiority to the average city. It is 
interesting that the respondents are more 
critical of themselves than they are of other 
people—a healthy sign. A few quotations 
will serve to show the sort of negative re- 
sponses sometimes obtained: 


A steelmill worker says: “‘We’ve got some 
very civic-minded people in Bellevue. I would 
say the common run of people are not civic- 
minded; they live within themselves. Sort of a 
shell. They should be awakened up or some- 
thing.” 


The wife of a bartender: ‘‘Well, I feel I should 
be doing more, but I’m not going to.” 
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A sixty-year-old shop worker: “Registration 
fell off 20,000 in the last election. Yes, people 
are disinterested.” 


Our last aspect of moral integration, the 
relations among groups in the community, 
is the subject of Table 16. The first two 
items in this table concern socioeconomic 
groups. Here Bellevue comes off very well. 
The comments on Question 15 are particu- 
larly revealing: 


A carpenter reports: “There isn’t a big 
difference. The rich mingle with the poor, and 
they work together. They don’t feel so much 
above the poor. I don’t feel rich, and I can go 
up to any rich fellow and chat with him.” 


Everyone is more congenial and friendly, and 
they all mix better.” 


A semiprofessional man: “There’s a wealthy 
population here, of course, but you don’t 
realize they are so rich. They are not too high- 
hat or too important. They don’t show it.” 


Wife of the secretary of a businessman’s 
association: ‘“The only difference is the amount 
of money they have. It never shows in their 
attitude.” 


The manager of a plant: There is no upper 
class that is high-hat or snooty.” 
But: 


The wife of a trainman: “I think some of the 
rich people don’t care anything about the poor.” 


TABLE 16 
RELATIONS AMONG GROUPS IN BELLEVUE 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
15. Is there a big difference between rich and poor?....| 3.04 2.79 
16. Respondent’s own attitude toward class differences 
(coder Stil) erro EEr eR See ERE ENPRE 3.60 3.4I 
17. Is there much trouble among different races, na- 
tionalities, and religions?............-....0 ee eee 4.44 3.97 
18. How does it compare with other cities in this re- 
SPEC ienen shake Gis hh CA aha G Rae aed re Rae 3.72 2.94 
1g. Respondents who state that the way groups get 
along is no problem............. 0. cceeneeceeaes 26.2% 16.0% 
20. Over-all code on whether respondent thinks in terms 
of group conflict or not (percentage who do not)...| 84.2% 72.5% 


A wholesale merchant: “They mingle pretty 
well together. I can remember when you would 
find the poor in one restaurant and the rich in 
another; now they are all over. You find a 
businessman having lunch in a hash house and 
a workingman in a hotel.” 


The wife of a machine operator: “I don’t 
think there is much difference. We don’t have 
any rich in Bellevue If there is, no line is 
drawn.” 


The wife of a bank auditor: “Well, we have 
people of all levels here in Bellevue. I don’t 
think there is a distinction.” 


A retired traveling salesman: “They are just 
about the same here. One’s as good as another 
as long as they behave themselves. No section 
here does high-hatting to the other fellow.” 


A storekeeper: “Naturally there is a differ- 
ence but not as much difference as years ago. 


Relations among racial, national, and re- 
ligious groups appear definitely better in 
Bellevue than in the average city, but it is 
interesting that the people do not realize it. 
The usual prejudices against Negroes and 
Jews are occasionally found, but the Italians 
seem to be the object of especial disparage- 
ment. This appears to be because they have 
been encroaching upon neighborhoods for- 
merly occupied exclusively by native Ameri- 
cans or older immigrant groups. Various 
comments on these matters follow: 


The wife of a semiprofessional man states: 
“They’re letting too many foreigners, all 
kinds, in here, and there isn’t room for us 
Americans. We had no idea we were moving 
in among Italians—this never was an Italian 
neighborhood, you know—but here they are!” 
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A bread salesman: “There have been some 
disputes lately. People have been after the Jews. 
Some people think they own everything to be 
owned in Bellevue. They take over everything 
and keep together.” 


The wife of a business executive: “All the 
races, colors, and creeds trust one another. It’s 
just no problem here. I think they all get along 
fine.” 


The wife of a trainman: “We have an awful 
lot of foreigners living in our city, but I have 
no complaint. I have never had any trouble 
with any of them.” 


A storekeeper: “Lately there is more feeling 
against the colored people.” 


We have seen that Bellevue scores above 
the mean of the four cities on most items 
that measure moral integration. The con- 
sistency of its record in this respect is quite 
remarkable. It is therefore interesting to dis- 
cover that on items of sociability the evi- 
dence is confused and partly unflattering to 
the city. Table r7 gives data on four points. 
It may strike the reader as odd that Item 
23 at least was not included in Table 13. 
The reason will appear in chapter x, where 
it is shown that interpersonal integration is a 
distinct dimension from moral integration. 
We see from Table 17 that Bellevue as a 
whole is regarded as a friendly place but that 


TABLE 17 
INTERPERSONAL INTEGRATION IN BELLEVUE 


a 


a a 


TCCIN) 3%. hx. 6 nea ete Rabon nee 
23. Is this a friendly city to live ine... 
24. Respondent states that it is easy to get acquainted 


es © © © © eo ee we wo ew ‘’ 


The wife of a bartender: ‘‘We don’t like the 
Italians and the Jews around here.” But, 
later, she says: “There isn’t as strong feeling 
against different races as there used to be.”’ 


A housewife objects because the Italians 
have flooded the public schools: “Some of my 
children should be going to North High School, 
but, if they did, they would be in the American 
minority.” 


It is obvious from these comments that 
there is some friction, but it is apparent from 
the figures in Table 16 that there is very 
little real trouble. 

Although the cross-section seems not to 
be aware of any religious friction to speak 
of, several leaders express concern about 
what they believe to be the aggressive atti- 
tude of the Catholic church. This concern 
seems to have been greatly augmented by a 
speech which a cardinal gave in Bellevue 
shortly before the survey was made. 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 
EEE TEN 3.96 3.98 
ee EET Bogs 2291 
Terre Te eee 4.67 4.50 


51.5% 45.1% 


the residents do not have a high level of 
neighborhood satisfaction. The reason for 
this somewhat peculiar situation appears to 
be the recent invading movement of foreign- 
born into neighborhoods formerly native 
American in composition. This has created 
friction. Generally speaking, however, it is 
felt that the people are hospitable and 
friendly. A few quotations will make these 
two facts clear: 


The wife of a watch-repair manager states: 
“Well, the city as a whole is friendly. It de- 
pends upon your environment. It certainly 
isn’t around here. You can’t even understand 
what they [the Italians] are saying.” 


A rooming-house caretaker (male): “This 
neighborhood is noisy. There’s a certain class 
that got in here, and they don’t belong. They 
are foreigners who drink and fight all the while. 
It used to be a nice residential neighborhood, 
but now they’re coming home from the beer 
gardens at three o’clock and raising the deuce.” 
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A radio engineer: “This neighborhood is 
terrible. There are too many dogs and children 
that are destructive.” 


The wife of a clothing salesman: “It is an old 
section—nothing is up to date or modern.” 


A retired traveling salesman: “Well, Pl tell 
you. I have my choice of living anywhere in 
New York State. One day I was in Bellevue 
and wanted to buy a little something. I was 
looking a ound. I had such a nice reception in 
one of the stores here in Bellevue that I thought 
I’d like to live here. That’s how it happened 
that I chose Bellevue.” 


The wife of a trainman: “In some places 
they are not sociable, and, when you go to the 
churches, you are not looked at, but, when you 
go to churches in Bellevue they are friendly 
and shake hands with you.” 


A student roomer: “Everywhere people are 
friendly. They’re fine in the downtown com- 
mercial district. In the churches they are ex- 
tremely so.” 


The wife of a businessman: “People coming 
from other cities are amazed at the cordiality 
and friendliness here.” 


A chiropractor: “People are friendly. Strang- 
ers speak to you on the street.” 


The wife of a telephone-company super- 
visor, speaking of women her husband sees on 
his job: “They like the city and seem to get 
acquainted easily.” 


A retired optometrist: “Ive met a good 
many people, and the majority are pleasant. 
In the South and some other parts of the 
country the people are more gushing. Here 
they are more reserved. I’m used to it, and it 
suits me.” 


A moldmaker: “I’ve been in other cities 
where nobody has time to stop and answer 
questions. Everybody here goes out of their 
way to give it to you.” 

A shop worker: “I have heard people from 
the West who contend it is cold, but, after 
you’ve been here awhile, it is friendly.” 


Several of the respondents mentioned 
that there is a local organization that makes 
a practice of greeting strangers who come to 
Bellevue to live. This has made a good im- 
pression. Although the weight of evidence 


is heavily on the favorable side, a few re- 
spondents think Bellevue unfriendly: 


Wife of a government official: “It’s hard 
to get acquainted here. It is a clique-y city.” 


A housekeeper: “T think it’s kind of a hard 
city to make friends.” 


We have demonstrated the high level of 
moral integration in Bellevue and have seen 
that, though there is some dissatisfaction 
with neighborhoods, the city as a whole is 
judged to be friendly. We must now turn 
to the evidence relating to our first hypothe- 
sis—that leadership is a factor in the moral 
integration of a city. 

It will be recalled that the leaders inter- 
viewed for this study were nominated by 
persons holding executive positions in vari- 
ous important community organizations. 
The twenty-five most frequently named 
were selected. When asking the cross-section 
about the community leadership, we at- 
tempted to obtain their reaction to this 
group by first asking their opinion of city 
officials and then inquiring about “other 
leaders.” The whole matter of the effective- 
ness of the city government will be taken up 
under the activities of organizations. Table 
18 gives data comparing Bellevue with the 
mean of the four cities on the effectiveness 
of the nongovernmental leaders, their rela- 
tions to one another, and the familiarity of 
the public with them. As in later tables, the 
items are marked “(C)” or “(L)” depending 
upon whether the information came from 
the cross-section sample or the leadership 
group. 

It is clear that Bellevue leaders are 
thought to be more devoted and more effec- 
tive than those in the average city. This im- 
puted superiority 1s more marked in the 
answers of the cross-section than it is in the 
answers of the leaders themselves. Although 
community projects appear not to have 
brought the leaders into contact with one 
another any more than in other cities, the 
leaders evidently get along with one another 
slightly better than usual. In view of these 
Indications of good leadership in Bellevue, 
it is indeed surprising to find that the per- 
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sons in the leadership group are not so well 
known to the public as in the average city. 
It is to be noted that this is not chiefly be- 
cause the respondents in Bellevue named 
fewer leaders of any sort but more particu- 
larly because they named other leaders more 
often than the twenty-five in our leadership 
group. This circumstance can be interpreted 
in two ways: that the Bellevue leadership 
group is not as outstanding as that in other 


when they do, they more frequently name 
those outside our leadership group than in- 
side it. This view is supported by the com- 
ment of one leader: “A lot of the main 
work is done by little-known people of very 
moderate circumstances.” 

The range of attitudes of the people of 
Bellevue toward their leaders is illustrated 
in the following quotations from cross-sec- 
tion respondents: 


TABLE 18 
LEADERSHIP IN BELLEVUE* 


Effectiveness of leaders: 


25(C). Are other (nongovernmental) leaders working for the good of the city?. . 
26(C). Why did leaders become important people? 


Reasons showing personal worth} 
Reasons not showing personal worth{. 
Other reasons and no answer........ 


27(L). How effective are the people who are most active in the city?.. 
28(L). Are there others who might do a better job? (Percentage who answer “N 0”) 


Relations Saeni leaders: 


Familiarity of public with leaders: 


31(C). All persons named as leaders per respondent 
O Members of the leadership group named per respondent. . 
33(C). Of all leaders who were named by ee percentage who were in the 


leadership group nominated for this study. . 


ey 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 

3.86 3.41 

Sake ued E S 45.5% 40.7% 
28.1 36.0 
bhai 26.0 23.2 
4.39 4.17 

47.8% | 38.0% 

ee ee rn ae 83.7% 78.5% 
eo 19.5 19.7 
ee 0.76 0.88 
Mea 0.31 0.52 

fata ratte 41.0% 56.8% 


* Because our method of leader selection presumably gave us the core of the leadership in each city, there is little need on ques- 
tions answered by leaders to take account of sampling error. Hence small differences between the scores of Bellevue and the mean of 
four cities on such questions are significant. This is not true, however, of scores on questions about leadership asked of the cross- 
section. There the same degrees of difference are required as given in Table 13: ro per cent for percentage items, and 0.20 for index 


items. 


t Including hard work, intelligence, ability, education, civic-mindedness. 
t Including family background, money, political pull, luck, exploitation. 


cities or that there is a larger body of 
leaders in Bellevue than usual. Taking into 
consideration all the evidence we have, I am 
inclined to the following interpretation: 
Bellevue is a city whose leadership is 
strongly decentralized. The focal group 
whom we have interviewed is only slightly 
superior in effectiveness and influence to a 
much wider circle of leaders. There is not 
therefore the tendency for a few to become 
“big names” in the community. Hence the 
members of the cross-section cannot so often 
as in other cities name the leaders, and, 


A doctor’s wife: “We have an outstanding 
group of men here who give tirelessly of their 
time and energy. Just look at the people who 
work on the Community Chest! They are all 
busy people, but always give and give of their 
time and money.” 


The wife of a public official: “Everybody 
who is anybody in Bellevue affiliates himself 
with some worth-while project. It seems to be 
a tradition and an aspiration.” 


! This is one of the few instances in which a leader 
is quoted directly. We have tried to lean over back- 
ward in protecting their anonymity. 
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A shop worker: ‘I think in reality they are portant, They aren’t elected or appointed but 
working for the good of the city, but at the just get together and try to tell the people 
same time they are working for themselves. what they can do and can’t do.” 


There really is no sacrifice there. In the past, e 
we have had men who really had the city’s The characteristics of the twenty-three 


interest at heart—but not so much now.” 


leaders actually interviewed in Bellevue are 


A machine repairman: “The Chamber of given in Table 19. One sees that, compared 
Commerce people think they are damned im- with the leadership group in the average 


TABLE 19 


CHARACTERISTICS OF BELLEVUE LEADERS 


BAL). Males 2 ae. wae 
35(L). Median age. 

36(L). Married....... 

37(L). Median years of education 


38(L). Attended college.............. 


Mean of 


Bellevue Four Cities 


SETST cae a sites .. .  .f 91.3% 92.6% 


56 55 
91.3% | 88.5% 
15.8 14.0 


39(L). Having incomes of more than $7,500. es ee ee 87.0% 86.3% 


40(L). Having income other than salary 


41(L). Occupation: 


Big: businessman. .... 6 dwee de kee Gee e eee eS 13.0% 21.0% 
Small businessman...... .. 00.2.0 20 veces ween. 43.4 27.5 
Newspaperman or radioman.. e SENEE 8.7 15.7 
Educator, doctor, minister, social worker.. . es 21.6 15.9 
Others os occu wee EEEE TEET neni 13.3 19.9 
42(L). Number of persons working under respondent: 
essthan 2h esarette rE eet eeu senmnatade ede wera 8.6% 9.5% 
BUOOcceuite, chia . a Sie  Metatearut, 43.4 29.6 
ror and over....... 39.1 50.4 
No answer and retired.. = = .  ..... 8.7 10.5 
43(L). Church preference: 
Protestatites.< Jeee Wo te e onise Soacas 73.9% 81.0% 
Catholt ss a- auei  sebavens 21.7 II.7 
Jewish s areires.. pan G NieiS 4.3 7 
44(L). Length of residence here: 
Less than 20 years..............0005 bs Hes eas T 30.4% 21.2% 
20 years and over but not since birth.........  ... .... 30.4 41.0 
Born here and lived here continuously — Ses” ie eee 39.1 37-9 


45(L). Where born? 


in this Clty: .ccos ite a 


In the same state but not in this city.. ... .. ..... 26.0 22.1 

In another state................... l 30.4 34.7 

In a foreign country......... 0.0 2.1 
46(L). How did you first get started in community affairs? (Special 

index) * 

Family tradition secere rusu r th toad oe eS eee 118 148 

Awareness of problems and interest therein. a. ae IOI 85 

Profession requires it..................05. 109 81 

Friends inducted him............ .... =a) a8 143 116 

For business or political reasons. A. Petes 31 46 
47(L). Respondent has held an elective public office... 0. we... 17.2% 12.7% 
48(L). Respondent holds an office or offices in clubs, service organi- 

zations, or professional groupS......-......- +s eeeee reese. 82.6 66.5 

49(L). Median percentage of time devoted to community activities. 21I 24 
50(L). Has there been new blood in the leadership group?.......... 2.48 2.26 
51(L). Why is that? 

Those with vested interests hold on... . .. ..~ .. 21.7% 24.2% 

Old leaders not challenged by new.. . bes ae 13.0 9.6 

Sons of past leaders coming up... eT ae o 6.3 

Younger men getting interested... . Te ee Tee 65.2 42.4 

Don’t know and no answer.... 2.0 1... ee eee ee eee o 17.9 


* See Appendix I, Sec. F, for method of computation. 
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city, they are slightly better educated, are 
drawn disproportionately from the ranks of 
small businessmen, and, though having 
equal incomes, have less income-producing 
property. These characteristics might sug- 
gest either that inherited wealth has not 
played its usual role in helping persons to 
leadership or that the leaders are men less 
than usually concerned with acquiring in- 
come-producing property. The higher than 
average percentage of Catholics among 
leaders is accounted for by Bellevue’s large 
Catholic population. There is the average 
number of native sons among them, but 
those leaders who have migrated to Bellevue 


serves to be given a positive interpretation 
because it covers the responses of people 
like ministers, social workers, and educators 
whose professional motivation itself was 
probably positive. Although the Bellevue 
leaders do not devote quite so much time to 
community affairs as those in the average 
city, all the evidence seems to indicate that 
they accomplish as much or more. 

One test of good leadership is whether 
there is similarity of view between leaders 
and led. Agreement tends to mean both that 
the leader has his ear to the ground and that 
he is enlightening his followers. Table 20 
gives the scores with respect to a series of 


TABLE 20 
COMPARATIVE ATTITUDES OF PUBLIC AND LEADERS IN BELLEVUE 


Mean of 
Bellevue Four Cities 

52(C). Do people take an interest in community affairs?... .  ........... 0000 3.60 3.21 
52(L). Do people take an interest in the good of the city?..................0 04. 3.92 3.73 
53(C). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nation- 

alities, and religions get along? ...........ssecssssssssssnesesereseseno 3:72 3.14 
53(L). How does it compare with other cities in the way different races, nation- 

alities, and religions get along?...... 0... ec cece eens 4.43 4.41 
54(C). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)...............000000- 4.29 3.70 
54(L). Do you think that the way people get along is more or less important than 

most problems here? (High score=less important)... ...............05. 4.27 4.19 
55(C). What sort of a city to livein?.................. er ree 4.38 4.04 
55(L). What do you think of this city as a place to live?.. 4.20 3.88 


have arrived more recently than in other 
cities. The leaders themselves feel more 
strongly that there is new blood in the lead- 
ership group than in other cities. It is par- 
ticularly interesting that they do not speak 
of the sons of older leaders coming forward 
but rather of other young men rising into 
the leadership group. One says: “In the last 
few years a definite effort has been made to 
interest new blood. Formerly, things were 
run by a small, exclusive group, but no 
longer.” 

Bellevue leaders make a good showing 
with respect to motivation. As compared 
with the leaders in other cities, they have 
embarked upon community activities more 
frequently for positive reasons and less fre- 
quently for selfish or traditional ones. The 
code category, ‘‘profession requires it,” de- 


matched questions taken from the cross- 
section and leader interviews. Close scru- 
tiny of these data shows that Bellevue 
leaders are unusually realistic in their ap- 
praisal of the situation. Whereas in the hypo- 
thetical mean city the average difference be- 
tween leaders and cross-section on these 
four scores is .46, in Bellevue it is only .31. 
Thus the natural optimism of leaders with 
respect to their communities is at a mini- 
mum in Bellevue. This probably contributes 
to the effectiveness of leadership there. 
The leader interviews in Bellevue give 
strong support to the inference that they 
are realistic. They criticize aspects of the 
city’s life that the cross-section respondents 
largely pass over. Several deplored the suc- 
cess of the real estate lobby in preventing a 
public housing project which would have 
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helped to meet Bellevue’s severe housing 
problem. Two at least expressed great con- 
cern over the contamination of the lake by 
sewage. Two or three others mentioned the 
inadequacy of the local penal institutions. 
The need for a civic auditorium for con- 
certs, lectures, and forums was also stressed. 
On the positive side, leaders spoke of the 
fine work of the Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion and of the constructive influence on 
the community of Bellevue University. 

It seems fair to say that the evidence 
from Bellevue supports the hypothesis that 
leadership is a positive factor in producing 
moral integration. In a city that is more 
highly integrated than average we find 
marked public confidence in nongovern- 
mental leaders, good relations among lead- 


ers, and a high level of social realism in their 
outlook. The leaders have not become so 
dominant as to be isolated from the public, 
as we shall see they have in Gorge City. 

We now turn to an examination of the 
evidence from Bellevue bearing upon the 
second hypothesis: that the activities of 
organizations are a factor in the moral in- 
tegration of a city. Our data relate to seven 
types of organizations—the city govern- 
ment and its services, the public schools, 
the welfare agencies, the churches, the labor 
unions, the luncheon clubs and other civic 
groups, and the newspapers. Table 21 pre- 
sents what we know of the attitudes of the 
cross-section and the leadership group with 
respect to these organizations. 

Items 56-60 show a rather mixed reac- 


TABLE 21 
ATTITUDES TOWARD BELLEVUE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mean of 
Helene Four Cities 
56(C). Is the city government good?..................... 000. ee 3.64 3.56 
56(L). Is the city doing a good job?............-.-.. eee cea. 3.29 3.69 
57(C). Do city officials take an interest in the general good?...... 3.50 3-53 
58(C). Detailed reactions to city officials: 


No criticism. ................000. 


Interested only in self-perpetuation.......... .......... 9.7 9.3 
CYOOKEUNESS y peronra ear EEE Seed OA eE 5.8 2.4 
Miscellaneous answers and no answer....... a | {alee 22.4 30.7 
59(C). Neither fire nor police department criticized.... ....... .. 79.5% 69.4% 
59(L). Neither fire nor police department criticized......... ..... 47.8% 55.7% 
60(C). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and 
the COULUSE bic obec ow ie OE A ERE ER BES OEE Ee 4.32 3.90 
60(L). Does everyone here get the same treatment from the police and 
COUTTS og cw ee Sees ps abe eben a Na  d Re ESS ni 4.30 4.05 
61(C). What do you think of the schools here?.. .... ..  ... .. 4.39 4.17 
61(L). How about the schools here?...............-.0.0...000005 3.64 3.44 
62(C). Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what 


goes on in theccity?.............. 


2 


. Do the schools teach the children to take an interest in what 
goes on in the city?................. a eee 

. Do the welfare agencies do a good job?.. 

. How about the welfare services?...... 


ee 6 © 6 eww 


ry 


Yoh >e APR A 
~l 
aN 
a ea IB 
o) 
Ò 


64(C). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a 

ATOI T E E E E ee hee hee 6I 40 
64(L). Are the churches active in trying to do good for the city as a 

Oe AAE S EI A e E EENE EE E 64 IO 
65(C). Are the unions trying to make a better city? . oom 08 20 
65(L). Are the unions trying to make a better city?............... 90 80 
66(L). Whatkind of a job are the service organizations, business clubs, 

and civic groups doing here?................ 0.0.0. ee eee ee 4.60 4.24 
67(C). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?. 4.47 3.84 
67(L). Are the newspapers active in trying to do good for the city?..| 3.00 4.09 
68(C). Over-all code on respondent’s confidence in community insti- 

CUHONS PEE a vias e tenses alas A E EE E axes 4.18 3.80 
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tion to the city government. Four general 
statements can be made. The leaders are 
more critical than the general public. Both 
groups are more critical of leading city offi- 
cials than of the city departments and 
services. There is general agreement—and 
this includes Republican leaders—that the 
city government would be more effective if 
there were a stronger Democratic opposi- 
tion. The confidence in the even-handedness 
of justice from the police and the courts is 
relatively high. We may conclude that Belle- 
vue’s superiority in moral integration is not 
attributable in any measure to its policy- 
making officials but that its institutions of 
justice may be in part responsible. A few 
reactions from cross-section respondents 
show the range of attitudes toward city 
officials: 


A nurse states: “They've always had a 
Republican government, and I’m a Democrat, 
but they seem to do a good job.” 


A carpenter: “One party has been in power 
too long.” 


A shop worker: “Former administrations 
worked us into a debt for which there was no 
need.” 


A housewife: “That’s hard to answer be- 
cause I know all the politicians, and they are 
out for themselves.” 


The manager of a small factory: “Well, it is 
all run by a clique—the same people over and 
over. There were Republicans in office when I 
came here twenty years ago, and there are still 
Republicans running the city. A change is 
good, now and then. I don’t care whether I am 
a Democrat or a Republican, there should be 
changes. I don’t doubt that some try to run 
their departments fair and square, but you 
know that you can’t for very long if you are all 
tied up with the big bosses.” 


The uniformly high opinion of the Belle- 
vue schools is shown in Items 61 and 62. 
This is in spite of low teacher salaries and 
overcrowding (according to several leaders). 
The schools’ performance is probably of real 
significance in producing Bellevue’s high 
level of moral integration, since they reach 
such a large percentage of the population 


over so long a period. Character and a sense 
of community responsibility are probably 
developed to a greater degree by Bellevue 
schools than by those of the average city. 
Typical comments on the schools follow: 


A female machine operative says: ‘My 
brother lives in Gorge City, and they don’t 
have nearly as good schools as Bellevue.” 


The wife of a city official: “I remember my 
children’s civics classes. They were always pre- 
paring talks and debates on city government 
and city planning. They had forums on all 
sorts of questions.” 


The wife of a bank auditor: “Yes, they teach 
children to take an interest in the city. Two 
students are selected each week to go to the 
different organizations and offices of the city 
such as the city morgue, newspaper offices, city 
hall, police station, and so forth, so that they 
can have some idea of how the city is run.” 


The wife of a clothing salesman: “They 
teach civics, and I know that, especially in high 
school, most of the teachers and pupils are 
friendly together, and they discuss politics 
quite freely. The teachers respect the pupils’ 
opinions more than they used to.” 


The owner of a business near a high school: 
“The schools seem to stay good in spite of who 
is over there [referring to principals].” 


Although the welfare agencies are given 
very high marks, very few of our respondents 
gave any detailed reaction to them. Evi- 
dently they have an excellent reputation in 
Bellevue, but perhaps they do not affect the 
lives of a large enough section of the popula- 
tion to be an important factor in the moral 
integration of the city. They must, however, 
be reckoned definitely on the positive side. 

Like the schools, the churches are very 
well thought of and are commented on at 
some length by many of our respondents. 
They too reach a large segment of the popu- 
lation and have a continuing influence. Sam- 
ple comments on the churches follow: 


The wife of a businessman states: “The 
interrelationship of the denominations is fine. 
There is interchange of pulpits—Jewish rabbis 
preach in Christian churches and our ministers 
preach in synagogues.” 
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The wife of a salesman: “I notice that a lot 
of ministers are on different committees for 
the welfare of the city. The ministers are at 
all political rallies. They all seem to have 
taken an active part in politics. They even 
discuss them with people in the parish.” 


One of the community leaders: ‘“The Council 
of Churches is very active in all civic affairs. 
The Catholic Diocese has a very good charities 
program. The religious leadership is young and 
vigorous.” 


Item 65 shows that both the cross-section 
and the leadership group react to labor 
unions in about the manner that is typical 
of other cities. Evidently these bodies are 
not judged to be particularly conducive to 
civic betterment and probably, therefore, 
do not help to account for the superior 
showing of Bellevue on moral integration. 
A pair of comments will show the opposing 
views: 


The proprietor of a bakery: “The union 
heads are fair in Bellevue. They are above 
average. They don’t seem to have many strikes 
in any of the industrial plants. They all seem to 
go along smoothly. They try to make a better 
city.” 

One of the leaders: ‘Well, I think, up to date, 
the unions have always been for the unions. I 
have been in contact with many union leaders, 
and have never seen one who was interested in 
the city.’ 


The cross-section respondents were not 
asked about the luncheon clubs and other 
civic groups because it was not thought 
that they would have enough contact with 
them to express a valid judgment. Although 
of course the leaders in every city are asso- 
ciated with these groups and therefore are 
likely to have a favorable attitude, it is un- 
doubtedly significant that the Bellevue 
leaders gave them so high a rating as com- 
pared with that given in the average city. It 
seems likely that this rating is confirmatory 
of the suggestion advanced earlier that 
Bellevue has a larger than usual circle of 
effective leaders. All the various civic groups 
are therefore community-oriented and vig- 
orous. 


The contrast in judgment between the 
cross-section and the leaders concerning the 
newspapers is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the Bellevue data. The general pub- 
lic thinks very well of them, while the 
leaders do not. Here we may obtain help 
from the breakdown of reasons given for the 
attitudes taken. The members of the cross- 
section like the news coverage, the editori- 
als, and the presentation of civic problems. 
They state this clearly: 

A chiropractor says: “The newspapers are 
very fair-minded. They show both sides of 
every issue. They are very independent and 
unbiased.” 

A doctor’s wife: “I think the editorials are 
splendid—and the papers as a whole are pretty 
clean and free from sensational, trashy stuff 
that doesn’t matter.” 


A steelmill worker: “The newspapers here 
are tops. They are civic-minded. We have 
good editors.” 


But: 

A wholesaler: “Sometimes they publish a 
lot the city administration or the city police 
tells them to. No, sir, I think they favor the 
advertiser or where the money comes from.” 


The leadership group, on the other hand, 
is critical because both local papers are 
owned by the same syndicate. It is headed 
by a New Yorker who recently arranged to 
buy them both as well as a local radio sta- 
tion. The leaders incline to regard this as a 
threat to independent journalism in Belle- 
vue. Evidently the general public is not so 
awake to this possibility as are the leaders. 
Under the circumstances the newspapers 
cannot be regarded as an important factor 
in the moral integration of Bellevue at pres- 
ent, though they may have been in the past. 

The coder’s over-all judgment of the pub- 
lic’s confidence in Bellevue institutions 
(Item 68) seems to reflect quite accurately 
the general superiority of their functioning 
as compared with other cities. When added 
to the unusual effectiveness of Bellevue 
leadership, the activities of local organiza- 
tions go far toward explaining the fine show- 
ing of the city on moral integration. Prob- 
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ably the schools and the churches are the 
strongest positive factors, and perhaps the 
city government is the weakest. 

The survey data bear out the high stand- 
ing of Bellevue that our statistical data sug- 
gested. It is evidently a city that, by and 


large, has met the problems of the modern 
urban community in a constructive way, 
and one that is providing its citizens with 
an unusually well-ordered pattern of life. 
Most other American cities could study its 
way of life with profit. 
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